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New York, from the west, in 1801, 
when the Evening Post was founded. 


eimie Design of This Paper...’ 
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There is a tale, probably true, of a man with some- 
thing which he wished to sell to a certain notable 
New Yorker, whom he could not contrive to see. 
He found out which newspaper the New Yorker 
tead. He put his solicitation in an advertisement and 
put the advertisement in that one newspaper. He 
paid the full price for the entire circulation of the 
paper merely to reach a single reader. As the story 
goes, he reached that reader and got the order. The 
newspaper he used was the New York Evening Post. 
_. There is a more recent tale which is known to be 

precisely true. An insurance company received a reply 
to its advertisement from a man whose name had 
never been on its lists. He wanted to increase his life 
insurance from $275,000 to $800,000. The newspaper 
in which this valuable man had seen the advertisement 
was the New York Evening Post. 

People sometimes ask in astonishment, “How 1s it 


New York in 1850, when Bryant was editor. 


that in a huge city of 7,000,000 a single newspaper 
wields so great an influence 2” 

Such inquirers do not realize that in this modern 
Bagdad, among all these 7,000,000, there are only 
30,000 who have incomes of $10,000 or mote, and 
only 78,000 who have incomes of $5,000 or more. 

Reminded of this, the observant can readily see that 
such a paper as the Evening Post doubtless reaches the 
vast majority of the well-to-do and influential in New 
York. But then they ask: “How has the Evening 
Post captured these readers?” 

To that the reply is: “My dear sirs, it has been 
capturing them, and their fathers and grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers, for one hundred and twenty- 
five years.” 

In 1801 the leading merchants of New York, a 
city then of only 60,000, met at the home of 
Archibald Gracie, and under the leadership of 
Alexander Hamilton raised the capital with which 
the Evening Post was founded. 

A prospectus in the first issue—which Hamilton 
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probably helped to write, and which still appears 
every day on the masthead of the Evening Post — 
stated that: 

“The design of this paper is to diffuse among the 
people correct information on all interesting subjects; 
to inculcate just principles in religion, morals, and 
politics; and to cultivate a taste for sound literature.” 

Above that paragraph, furthermore, appeared this 
one: “As it must derive its principal support from 
the Merchants of our City, particular attention will 
be bestowed on whatever relates to that large and 
respectable class of our fellow-citizens. The earliest 
Commercial Information will be industriously col- 
lected, and faithfully presented; and we hope that 
our advertising department may, for convenience, neat- 
ness and accuracy, vie with any in the city.” 

With its first issue the Evening Post won the sup- 
port of the commercial community. At some periods 
in its long and brilliant history it temporarily lost 
sections of that support. Today it stands once more 
in the position where Alexander Hamilton first placed 
it a century and a quarter ago. 


The skyline of New York today. 
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ALEXANDER Hamitton founded the Evening Post in 1801 in order to 
strengthen the Federalist party. The leading merchants of New York 
joined with him in raising the original capital. Hamilton wrote 
occasionally for the paper and often dictated or suggested editorials. 
The first editor was referred to as “Hamilton's typographer.” 


MILEPOSTS OF THE NEW 
YORK EVENING POST 


George Washington had been dead less than two 
years. Thomas Jefferson had entered the White House. 
The Democrats were in the saddle, and Alexander 
Hamilton had written, in his dejection, that the Con- 
stitution was now “a frail and worthless fabric.” 
Having quarrelled with John Adams, the retiring 
President, Hamilton said that his own influence with 
the Federal party was wholly gone. : 
“Hamilton’s fingers whenever he was in a tight 
place always itched for the pen,” says Allan Nevins.* 
“With every other aspect of Alexander Hamilton's 
many-sided career, except that of a journalist, every 
American schoolboy is familiar,” says George Henry 
Payne. “It was, his biographer states, a brilliant 
newspaper description of a hurricane that decided his 
career at the age of fifteen. He was then an orphan, 
of romantic parentage, living in one of the West 
Indian Islands; this bit of writing led the principal 
people of the island to decide that he ought to have 


*Much of the material in this book is drawn from Mr. Nevins’s history, ‘“The Evening 
Post: A Century of Journalism,’’ and from George Henry Payne’s ‘‘History of Journalism 
in the United States.’’ 


Stage Coaches on Broadway in 1800. When the Evening Post was founded, 
New York City extended only one mile north from Battery Park. 


a larger career than Santa Cruz afforded and, in accord- 
ance with his wishes, he was sent to New York to 
be educated. Almost from the time he arrived in 
America he was a contributor, especially on political 
subjects, to the New York Gazette, and later to the 
other journals.” 

By the victory of Jefferson in 1800— which Gordy 
has called “an event of importance in the history of 
the world”— Hamilton was driven from public life. 
So he determined to found a newspaper which should 
fight the Democrats and bolster up the waning power 
of the Federalist party, and of himself. 

He brought together a group of leading merchants 
in New York, and, as a contemporary rival said, “in 
a moment thousands of dollars were taised.” 

On November 16, 1801, the first issue of the paper 
appeared. It was called the New-York Evening Post. 

It has been continuously published ever since. It 
is the oldest daily newspaper still appearing under 
its original name in any large city in America. 
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Soon after Fulton's steamboat, the Clermont, began, in 1807, to make regular 
trips to Albany, the Evening Post urged that it be used for carrying mails. 


Among its earliest supporters and advisers were 
John Jay, Gouverneur Morris, Oliver Wolcott and 
Rufus King. Hamilton himself wrote some articles 
for the paper and steadily shaped its policy. The Post 
was commonly known as “Hamilton’s journal,” and 
the editor as “Hamilton's typographer.” | 

This editor, William Coleman, used to go, late in 
the evening, to Hamilton’s house, at 26 Broadway. 
“As soon as I see him,” Coleman is quoted as saying, 
“he begins in a deliberate manner to dictate and I to 
note down in shorthand; when he stops, my article 
is completed.” 

_ Thete is a striking parallel between the policies laid 
down by Hamilton in 1801 and those of the Evening 
Post in 1925. According to Mr. Nevins: “The pri- 
mary object of Hamilton was to establish a strong 
national sovereignty, victorious over all forms of 
disintegration. His financial policy, which embraced 
insistence upon sound money, and adequate revenues 
_ without dependence either upon the States or Europe, 
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was made effective while he was head of the treasury. 
The commercial policy which he favored was one 
which would develop manufacturing, by a judicious 
protective tariff, to a parity with agriculture, and make 
the nation self-sufficient. In foreign affairs, he wished 
the United States to steer clear of European intrigue, 
and as he feared French influence more than British, 
he tended to be more sympathetic toward England. 
The Evening Post hence steadfastly opposed extreme 
State Rights ideas, even when some New England 
Federalists asserted them in the War of 1812. It 
never ceased quoting Hamilton on financial questions.” 

The sheet in which these powerful views were 
set forth was, by contrast, curiously slight. It had 
only four pages, 14 inches wide and 19% long. The 
subscription price was $8 a year, and the circulation 
little more than one thousand. Newspapers then 
were never sold in the streets, and many who could 
not subscribe read them at the taverns or borrowed 
them from neighbors. 


Park Theater, Park Row, in 1800. 
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The first issue of the Evening Post was said by contemporaries to be “ina 
Biche far superior to that of any other newspaper in the United States. 
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The wild racing of the cartmen through the New York streets was 
among the first of the local evils attacked by the Evening Post. 


In many of the early issues of the Evening Post, 
fully three-fourths of the space—including the en- 
tite first page—was taken up by advertising, for 
which merchants subscribed at the rate of $40 per 
year. There was no exact understanding as to the 
amount of space an advertiser might use for this 
Price; his conscience was his guide. A single adver- 
tisement, or “squate,” cost fifty cents; one every day 
for a month cost $3.50. 

A contemporary paid the paper the tribute of say- 
ing that it was “beyond all comparison, the most 
elegant piece of workmanship that we have seen, 
either in Europe or America.” 


cA Newspaper With Principles 


From the beginning the Evening Post was a cru- 
sader, and it found plenty of causes in the rude New 
York of that day. 

Hogs rooted in the down-town parks. The Irish 
cartmen ran reckless races through the city. At night 
boys flew kites to which torches were attached, set- 
ting fire to roofs. 
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One of the first reforms advocated by the Evening Post was that hogs should 
not be allowed loose in the streets, or should at least wear rings in their noses 
so that they could not root up the turf. 


Drunkards steered the ferries, hucksters and beggars 
were importunate, the police unreliable. The streets 
were rough and dangerous, and the gutters full of 
filth and garbage. Sanitary regulation was almost 
unknown and New York was known as “the city 
of feasts and fevers.” 

These and many other civic evils were attacked by 
the Evening Post as vigorously as it attacked the 
Democratic politicians. 

As eatly as 1805 the paper had the courage to 
endanger its large income from patent medicine 
advertising. The death of a child who had taken 
one of the scores of remedies which then filled-the 
columns of the press, led the Evening Post to attack 
“the quack medicines and quack advertisements 
which ....so much distinguish and disgrace 
the city.”* 

Lottery advertising was similarly sacrificed to prin- 
ciple. Much of the revenue of the Evening Post 
*The Evening Post of the present day accepts no advertising of proprietary medicines. A 


censorship, which is both strict and just, protects its readers and its advertisers alike 
against untrue or misleading copy of any kind. 
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Brooklyn, Jan. 6, 1805, 

We cannot omit this accasion ta say ene. word on 
the subject of quack médiciues and quack advertize 
ments, which at this time so much distinguish and 
cuageace this city Let any person turn to the last 
page of some of our daily newspapers, and see how 
they are Giled with Restoratives, and Essenses, and 
Ba‘soms, and Logenges, &c. &c. which, if credit 


tay be given to theis properties, would either of 
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constitution, and longevity tothe most infirm. Nay. 
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port for our reguiar papers, by informing the public 
wi ere postrums may be had, but two persons, Look- 
se‘lers, E believe, have found it their interest to esta 
b!'sh a paper on purpose to. contain. such .advertize. 
pUENtg,.. The paper is entitled - The Rem. m>ran. 
eer,” and purports to be printed and publisiied eve 
ay Saturday, by G & IZ Waite, No. 64 and No 38 
Maiden lane. One number of this paper came ac 


Cidentatly in ty way, and now lies betore me. The 


prospectus infurms us that— 


“ Je wilt he principally devotcd tothe purpose 
of advertizements; and th..t 560 copies wil! 
‘tributed gratis, at the most j-ublic pla 
the city. ‘That it may be > 


This attack on patent medicines appeared in the Evening Post in 1805. 
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The pitiful eagerness of the crowds of poor who flocked to hear the results 
of lotteries in which they had staked their savings, aroused the Evening Post 
to attack the lotteries and to refuse all advertising of lottery tickets. 


came from the announcements of lotteries, which 
were then used to raise money for all sorts of public 
and charitable, as well as private, purposes. But in 
1818 the Evening Post exclaimed: “Look at the 
ctowd of poor, ragged wretches that beset the office- 
keepers’ doors the morning after the day’s drawing 
is Over, waiting, with their little slips in their hands, 
to hear their fate, and the yesterday’s earnings ready 
to be given to the harpies that stand gaping for the 
pittance.” Some years later the Evening Post definitely 
announced that it would take no mote advertisements 
referring in any way to lottery tickets. 


| A Duel That Made History 
A duel fought by Coleman, the first editor, in 1803, 
has been called “a milestone in journalistic history.” 
As the result of an exchange of personalities in print, 
Coleman was challenged by a Democrat named 
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Thompson. They met at dusk in Love Lane, now 
Twenty-first Street. Coleman fatally wounded his 
opponent and, says George Henry Payne, “was at his 
office the next day as if nothing had occurred, at least 
nothing unusual in the life of an editorial publisher. 
It all seemed in the day’s work, and no one recalled 
that an editor, not a hundred years before, had been 
threatened with imprisonment for printing.” 

This duel was a forerunner of that in which Aaron 
Burr killed Hamilton himself, the following year. 

After the death of their leader, the Federalists 
rapidly lost strength in New York. The Evening 
Post, however, continued to stand for the commercial 
interests of the city, and to keep its original promise 
to “bestow particular attention on whatever relates 
to that large and respectable class of our fellow- 
Citizens.” 

Therefore it earnestly opposed the War of 1812. 
The vital shipping trade of the city suffered severely 
from the embargo of 1807. At that time the Wash- 


Tammany Hall in 1811. From 
its first issue the Evening Post 
was an opponent of Tammany. 


The duel in which, in 1803, William Coleman, the first editor of the Evening 
Post, killed his Democratic opponent, has been called ‘‘ a milestone in journal- 
istic history.” Coleman was ‘“‘at his office the next day as if nothing had 
happened.” 
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The first cartoon ever published in the Evening Post was provoked by the threat 
of war in 1812. An explanation of its symbolism was published the 


following day. . 
ington correspondent of the Evening Post predicted 
war, and the paper steadily threw its influence 
against wat. 

It issued this resounding platform for its followers: 
“No Embargo—No Foreign Influences—No Mystery 
—Freedom of Debate—Freedom of Suffrage— 
Freedom of Navigation and Trade—Liberty and 
Independence.” 

Four days before hostilities began, in June, 1812, 
there appeared in the Evening Post a powerful pro- 
test signed with the names of 56 merchants, at the 
top of which stood that of John Jacob Astor. 
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Ralph Brlkley Abraham 8. Halle 
iokn'F Delphine Frederick ign 
c rederic! o 
Peter 8: Robert. Raberis: 
David Tay Johm Crookes 
Witham Adee Hugh M°Cormtc® 
marwres  Smettine 
sittort-Hai 
Jumes Lorett 
Alexander Ruden Lefferet Lefferts 
J Otis. Augustus W 
3 Hartman Johu W. Gale 
‘Garrot Storm Thomes Rar 
George Bement Sattuct Marshel 
8. A. Bich agi 
After the same was read, Mr. Taster si 
hat the respectubility-of the enhscr> 
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At a crigis like the pocem, 

tion is grouping ander the severna? 
vils, und when, if we believe (2 
Gov. rnment, we ate on theeve of a 
os epee? be fein eer asics 
of the peuple) it certainly will aot & 
corous fur an individual uf that peopi 
his semimente on this moet eolema x 


aig { léne sigbject. 


We are everv day told by govs 
ard government cools in and oot of C 
the present systers of testrictien 
hevessary to secure the property & p’ 
of the Ameriean people—that a war 
iy in unison with the public feeling 

ton, and that all the ruinous a 
ursued and which are now in agits 
nated franya smoere devire im ch 
ion, to promote the interests af the 
iiLnot sir, ithpeach the motines om 
(however substantial may be the grou 
an impeachment) bat I hesitate mot t 
auch declarations are most dulne, ace 
can-origmate only frony the must wic’ 
or the most unpardonable iyacrasy 
declarations ‘are intended merely 2 
then have we eatse indeed to lament 
ty of our rdlersj—if they contain th 
ments of agmmigtraCion, then ! 
were never 80 predominant ia the 
nation. 

Mavinig for come years been inh 
sive intercourse with men of vario 
and purauits in our country, I have 
portunity of astertaining the prebli 
regard to public measures This J 
it of party may heave procured prc 
fur a proffigate administration, Ib 
merican people are and have 
verse to the whole restrictive 6, 
war is not only not in unison wit 
ing, but is indirect op sition ¢ 
And how is it possible tit the peop: 
be averse toa system that has d' 
a it rs en, bagi: ruined th 

roken their spirits, ary hey aga 
try ? Huw is it possible they sf 
opposed to a war, which is without 
cause, aud which is intended only 
divgrace of a disgraceful party 2 
tunes of the person who ‘now addr 
probably becn in some degree expe 
ery Aineriesn who is dependent ov 
try for support. Twice hare I iy 
prosperity, andtwice have I beer 
mericanembargy, Frdin the en} 
tence and ease, 1 am compell’d w 
severest adverstty.’ In this stw 
disuress, what must be my foeliny 
ail others in a sitilar situw 
measures which haveruines 
to secure the and 
American citizens? ~**- 


John Jacob Astor headed the list of 56 prominent merchants who joined 
with the Evening Post in the protest against the War of 1812. 
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tne apartments, | 
ack to that glorious 


cench battled with us| 


a all present the feel- 
‘people who shed their 
cadependence. . In the 

e Mayor havjng given the 
de Neuville rose, and said 

o express his feelings, and 
eccasion to them so flat- 
«:~ In his native la.guage, 
3_and how much more diffi- 
ne which -was not his own.: 
said he, * J arrived in-the 
Representative of -a Sove- 
ago, f° touched your hospi- 
afartune Exile; in both si- 
game friendship, the same 
ad where foreigners, with- 
religious or political opin- 
py, rich or poor, minister, 
red as brothers, ifthey aré 
a jand of freedom, but of 


‘ad-ought to be, prospe-'} 


aa and gentlemen, | 


heart is the best— |. 


‘ar estimable friends 
varticularly of the 
\ope and we wish 
” The Mayor, 
‘tsuita- 


For the New-York Evening Post. 
THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
When Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurl’d her standard_to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory-there? 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped itspure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light 
Then, from his mansion im the sun, 
She:call'd her-¢agle bearer down, 
And gave into’his. mighty“ hand 
The symthol of her chosen land t- 


Majestic monarch of the cloud ! 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 


‘Yo hear the tempest-irumping loud, 


And see the lightning-lances driven, 

Whei stride the warriors of the stormy 
And rolls the thander-drum of lieaven ! 
Child of the Sun! to thee "tis given 

To guard the banuer of the freez 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the. battle stroke, 
And bid its_blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows onthe cloud of war, 

The harbingers_of victory! 
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somewhat toe 

and statuary ti, 

but still of gre 

bler walk of the ai 

calf, (a desert wi 

most vie in its tru’, 

the Datch and Flemmz. 

Nor ought-we to pass ovei 

Rogers, which bear houoi 

improvement of that youn, 

pleasing department of the 2 

We have occasionally bee 

lively and sarcastic stricture 

York Academy and its exhit 

appeared in some of our city 
ertainly, no desire ‘to invol 

controversy ou the subject, 1 

know enough of the secret hi 

my and its administration, to 

that there has been no just, 

and complaint. At the sam 

permitted to:say a few, wor 

af of the institation, and’ 

exhibitions are-calculated 


slowly, upon the taste of 


In the first place,theace 
tanity of viewing andj; 
tion of very tery 
remains of atitiqr 
centuries, Contir 
and (if wea~ 


This poem “The American Flag,” by Drake and Halleck, which every 
schoolboy used to learn, first appeared in the Evening Post, in 18109. 


Even to the end the Evening Post held that the 
war was “a great national calamity,” a war “declared 
without just cause and without preparation, for the 
continuance of which no man can assign a reason, and 
from the termination of which no man expects an 


advantage.” 


Coleman was thrown by a runaway hotse in 1826, 
and seriously injured, and the Evening Post sent for 
William Cullen Bryant, who was already widely 
known for his poetty. 
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Washington Irving himself brought to the editor of the Evening Post in 1809 
the first advertisement of his “Knickerbocker History.” It read as follows:— 


: “Distressing 

“Left his lodgings some time since, and has not since been heard of, a small, elderly 
gentleman, dressed in an old black coat and cocked hat, by the name of Knickerbocker. 
As there are some reasons for believing he is not entirely in his right mind, and as great 
anxiety is entertained about him, any information concerning him, left either at the Colum- 
bian Hotel, Mulberry Street, or at the office of this paper, will be thankfully received.” 
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Wii1aM Cutzen Bryant was editor of the Evening Post for fifty years, 
during which his reputation as an editor outran his fame as a poet. 
Through it he became the most notable citizen of New York, and one 
of the pioneers of American journalism. He created a staff of able 
correspondents throughout the United States and Europe. 
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49 encduater the perils and uardship 
4 Ais interesting service. ~ 
fdr. 
or croup 
the liver 1 ;-oltrm, 
2; schrofula, or kind, 
mesenterica 1; unkn 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday evening, 11th inst. 
Milner, Mr. Thomas Addison of 
to Miss Sarah Curtis, of Danbury 


DIED, . 
_ On the 17th inst. at his late res. 
J.) in.the sixty eighth year’o 
Joshua M. Wallace, oneo the J 
county, 
” On the 9th inst-at his pla 
ty, (N. J.) after a severe ill, 
Mr. Benjamin Burdge, ag 
months, universally regreted 
acquaintances. — 
ies ELA EE ROE 
EVENING POST Ms 
CLEARE| 
Ships Wilmington & Liver 
bard, Richmond. 
_ Magnet, Garwood, 
-Brig Radius, Granger’ 
‘bers to’embrace the | The account given of it by the inventor, of its] c,. : 
their tsefulnes to patar san prape ries—is A ; Schr Milo, Beetle, 
‘HOMESPUN. | --1. That on a: well-maintained post-road, it] oj 
_fwill travel.up hill as fast’as an active man can’ lien Eat co 
‘ost-master’ at'} walk. a2 
“¥Ad-| 2. Ona plain, evén after a heavy rain, it wil) 
= ~~~ lga'six or seven miles an hour, whichis as sw’ 


The first illustration ever used in the Evening Post, in 1819, showed that 
strange new invention, the velocipede. 


Bryant found the paper, though its influence had 
somewhat waned, in prosperous condition. “This is 
better,’ he wrote home to his wife, “than poetry 
and magazines.” 


The New Dignity of the Press 


In 1829 Bryant took the editorial chair, which he 
held for fifty years. In that time Bryant not only 
made himself rich, and the Evening Post a great 
property, but he also founded a new school of 
American journalism and became, next to Benjamin 
Franklin, the greatest publicist in our history. 

He was the first to make the editorial page really 
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Charles Dickens, at the famous Boz dinner in New York, at which Bryant, 
editor of the Evening Post, was a prominent figure. This dinner was held to 
promote international copyright, for which the Evening Post made a long fight. 


powerful. He created a staff of correspondents to 
cover every large city in the country and in Europe. 
Under him the paper became newsy and enterprising; 
during the Civil War it was again and again first 
with the news of great events. 

He restored public respect for the press, and raised 
the profession to a new dignity. He lost his own 
dignity only once, when in 1831 the editor of an- 
other paper called him a liar. The result, as described 
in the diary of Philip Hone, was as follows: 

“While I was shaving this morning at eight 
oclock, I witnessed from the front window an en- 
counter in the street nearly opposite, between William 
C. Bryant and William L. Stone; the former one of 
the editors of the Evening Post, and the latter editor 
of the Commercial Advertiser. The former com- 
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Joun BicEtow, associate editor and part owner with Bryant, was 
later known as “The First Citizen of the Republic.” His lifetime 
covered the period of every American President except Washington, 
until his death in 1911. For years after he left the Evening Post and 
became a distinguished diplomat, he kept close contact with the paper. 


Wl 


When Abraham Lincoln made his great speech at Cooper Institute in 1860, 

the editor of the Evening Post, William Cullen Bryant, presided. Lincoln later 

said that it was worth the trip from Illinois just to meet such aman as Bryant. 
menced the attack by striking Stone over the head 
with a cowskin; after a few blows the men closed, 
and the whip was wrested from Bryant and carried 
off by Stone.” 

Except for this lapse, Bryant held steadily to a high 
standard of journalism. He wrote, in 1851, “The 
greatest peril of the profession is the strong tempta- 
tion which it sets before men to betray the cause of 
truth to public opinion, and to fall in with what are 
supposed to be the views held by.a contemporaneous 
majority, which are sometimes grossly wrong.” 

Commenting upon this ideal, Mr. Nevins says: 
“The Evening Post’s defense of trade unions, and of the 
abolitionists’ right to free use of the mails and to free 
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speech, are memorable illustrations. Just before the 
Civil War began Bryant ran over in the Post a list of 
its measures, at first opposed by the majority, but later 
accepted as sound. It was for many years the only 
powerful journal north of the Potomac which 
pleaded for a low tariff. It tesisted the internal im- 
provement system, advocated the sub-treasury system, 
and defended the right of petition. It successfully 
opposed the assumption of State debts by the national 
government. It was one of the earliest and most 
earnest advocates of cheaper postage rates, already 
partly realized. When the Fugitive Slave law had 
been proposed, it had denounced it as an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the States, though most North- 
ernets regarded it with indifference or approbation.” 

As early as 1840 Bryant declared against slavery, and 
although he had first made the paper Democratic, he 
was one of the first to support the newly organized 
Republican party in 1856. 


Abraham Lincoln and Bryant 


When Lincoln came to New York in 1860 to speak 
at Cooper Institute, Bryant was the presiding officer, 
and Lincoln said later: “It is worth a visit from 
Springfield, Illinois, to New York to make the ac- 
quaintance of such a man as William Cullen Bryant.” 

The next year there were reports that Lincoln was 
going to send Bryant as his minister to Spain, but 
Bryant commented in the Evening Post: “Chose who 
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“Shantytown,” upper Fifth Avenue, in 1844, when the plan for a large 
uptown park, now Central Park, was first proposed by the Evening Post. 


are acquainted with Mr. Bryant know that there is 
no public office, from that of Presidency of the United 
States downward, which he would not regard it as a 
misfortune to take. They know that he has expected 
no offer of any post from the government, and would 
take none if offered.” 

Through the Evening Post, Bryant first suggested 
a large uptown park—now Central Park—and carried 
on an eleven years’ fight for it. 

For many years before his death, which found him 
still in harness, Bryant was the most prominent 
citizen of New York and one of the most notable in 
the United States. 

Three years after Bryant’s death in 1878 a brilliant 
gtoup took over the Evening Post. Henry Villard, 
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Caru Scuurz became editor when the Evening Post was bought by 
Henry Villard in 1881. His support of Lincoln and his career as 
diplomat, Senator and cabinet officer had made him the most notable 
foreign-born statesman in the country. He had also distinguished 
himself as a general in the Civil War. 


E. L. Gopxin was editor of the Evening Post from 1883 to 1899. 
Harry Thurston Peck said, “It is not too much to say that nearly all 
the most important questions of American political history from 1881 
to 1896 got their first public hearing largely through the influence of 
Mr. Godkin.” 


the railway builder, was the real owner. But he 
never exercised control of the paper, or interfered in 
any way with the men whom he placed in control: 
Carl Schurz, Horace White and E. L. Godkin. 

Schurz was the first of these to be editor. \ His 
great career as a revolutionist in Germany and as an 
American soldier and statesman under Lincoln had 
made him a national figure. 

Grover Cleveland said that Schutz’s career taught 
“the lesson of moral courage, of intelligent and con- 
scientious patriotism, of independent political thought, 
of unselfish political affiliation, and of constant political 
vigilance.” And it was Mark Twain who, speaking 
of Schurz’s leadership in politics, said: “He's as safe as 
Ben Thornbugh.” Ben was a noted pilot of Missis- 
sippi river boats. 

But it was Godkin who became the great editor. 
He took charge in 1883. At that time he said, in a 
letter to W. P. Garrison: “My notion is, you know, 
that the Evening Post ought to make a specialty of 
being the paper to which sober-minded people would 
look at crises of this kind, instead of hollering and 
bellering and shouting platitudes like the Herald and 
Times.” 

Grover Cleveland and Godkin 


Godkin took the Evening Post out of the Repub- 
lican patty, together with the great mass of “Mug- 
wumps” who refused to support Blaine. 
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Grover Cleveland, in: the campaign of 1884. Allan Nevins says that ‘no 
American newspaper has ever conducted a more effective campaign fight than 
that which the Evening Post waged in 1884. 


It is a question which was the greater achieve- 
ment of the Evening Post under Godkin, its mighty 
support of Grover Cleveland in the campaign of 
1884, ot its war which lasted for fifteen years against 
the corruption of Tammany. 

Politicians have not yet forgotten the attack of 
April 3, 1890, in which the Evening Post printed 
the life-story of each of the members of Tammany’s 
Executive Committee, topped by Mayor Grant, 
and summarized in such terms as these: 

“Professional politicians, 28; convicted murderer, 1; 
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3, 1890, - - TWELVE PAGES, 


of Its Leaders. 


seven merhbers, Twenty-four of them 7a the 


Assembly districts of the city. 
Ahem are- membera_ ex-officio, because _ of 
being chairmen of sub-committess of the 
Tammany Hall General Committea.. At pre- 


cise almost supremé control over the Execu- 


fing it with officials, We give ‘careful: bio- 
graphical sketches of all of them, compiled 
from the best obtainable data, ‘verified by’ 


THE BIG FOUR, 


HUGH J. GRANT, familiarly known 
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The government of Tammany Hall is exer. 
| cised by its Executive Committee of twenty- : 
exemple, &. man. may be an officé-holder, a 
“leaders of the Tammany organizations in tho 
Three of | 


sent thege three are Richard Croker, Tam- 
many’s chosen leader, Bourke Cockran, end. 
Thomas F. Gilroy. They, with Mayor Grant, 
constitute the so-called “‘ Big Four,” who exer-_ 


‘gerald, but it would be obviously misleading 


tive Committee, These. twenty-eight men’ 
form, therefore, the council which, through ; 
Tammany Hall, is ruling the city and supply- 


| Former " Tougtts"..........0,eeeeere 


I Nominal Lawyers... ..0..-.cscccsccee 


REOAPITULATION, 


Yn the classification given below all the 
twenty-eight leadera whose sketches are given 
above are set down first as “* professions] 
politicians,” because all of them get their 
living out of politics, Same of them appear 
more than once in the classification, as, for 


Nquor-dealer, an indicted criminal, or even a 
give-keeper and gambler, all at the same 
time, but in-order to classify him with others 
of less varied occupations, it is necessary to 
record him several times, There are nomi- 
nally three lawyers in the Mst, Bourke’ 
Cockran, “* Pete” Mitchell, and Frank Fitz- 


to speak of any of them save Mr. Cockran by 
the simple title of lawyer. Aside from him, 
there is scarcely a man in the list who can 
be truthfully said to follow any respectable 
regular calling or legitimate business outside 
of politics: 


Professional Politicians, ....cec60. 2S 
Convicted Murderer..........++++-+« 
Tried for Murder and Acquitted.. 
Indicted for Felonious Assault... 
Indicted for Bribery......cccsccrsoe 
Professional Gamblers........0«.+0¢ 
Former Gambling-House or “Dive” 

HRCODEFG.....-rsrctcccsdscccccenccoccecs 
Liquor-Dealers........- peaserslccseleage 
Former Liquor-DealerS..<..c.ccccces 
Sons of Liquor- Dealers. «..5.++++0+06 
Former Pugtlists. ...1...ssseceseseee 


i ib me ot oe 


Members of the Tweed Gang...... 
Office-Holders..........+0+- ee revccsene 
Former Office-Holders.........0+.++0 
Former Oar Conductors ......-cecce 
Former Plasterer....... tavvonesccaces 
Former Navy-yard Oaulker .......« 
Former Carpenter........ coccccenocey 
Lawyer.......- Seats eal pais cabacdneeveusse 


ry 
De wee RPORIARHDARA 


Favored City Contractors..,...e2 


Beginning and end of the famous nine-column exposé of the characters 
of Tammany leaders, which appeared in the Evening Post in 1890. 
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acquitted of murder, 1; indicted for felonious assault, 
1; professional gamblers, 4; former dive-keepets, 5; 
liquor-dealers, 4; former liquor dealers, 5; sons of 
liquor dealers, 2; former pugilists, 3; former toughs, 
4; members of the Tweed gang, 6; officeholders, 17.” 

Godkin also fought against free silver, against the 
Spanish War, against the policy of keeping the Phil- 
ippines, against imperialism and against a high tariff. 

Henry Holt said that Godkin taught the countty 
more than any other man in it, and William James 
wrote: “Io my generation, his was certainly the 
towering influence in all thought concerning public 
affairs, and indirectly his influence has certainly been 
mote pervasive than that of any other writer of the 
generation, for he influenced other writers who never 
quoted him, and determined the whole current of 
discussion.” 

After Godkin’s death in 1900, Horace White was 
editor for three years, and was succeeded by Rollo 
Ogden. Oswald Garrison Villard was active in the 
direction of the paper from 1897 to 1917. 

In 1917 Thomas W. Lamont bought the Evening 
Post; in 1922 it was sold to a syndicate organized by 
Edwin F. Gay, and in 1923 it became the property 
of the present owner, Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 
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Editors-in-Chief of the 
New York Evening Post 
William Coleman . . 1801—1829 
William Cullen Bryant, 1829—1878 
Parke Godwin. . . . 1878—1881 
Carl Schurz 1881—1883 


EN 


Eoiecodkin =... |. 1883—1889 


Horace White . . . . 1900—1903 
Rollo Ogden 1903—1920 
Edwin F.Gay ... . 1920—1923 


David E. Smiley . . . Since 1924 
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THE WEATHER, 
if and Thoredsy; cooler #> 


s merthwest 
Bi Tet 17 rai sre 
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Founpep 1801—Vo1. 124, No. 120 _ 


12 MEN ESCAPE DEATH 
AS SCAFFOLD FALLS 
INBROOKLYN BUILDING 


‘Two Badly Injured In Twonty-Foot 
Drop on Fifth Floor Level.of 
New K. of ©. Structure 


POLICE RESERVES CALLED; 
3 AMBULANCES AT SCENE 


Early Reports Had Workers Hurled 
‘te Stroet—Foroman Is Quizzed 
‘on Aocldont 


— 
A scaffolding on which {welve fen were 


‘The wcaftylding was byt Up on tho in> 
ferler of the fin foot of the building, 


zaininaiions showed the 
then: 
Michael Scully, 620 Forty-sighth atreat, 


house for Columbus Caapter, No, 136, of 
the K, of C. 

Caplain Bogan queationed Ernest Bioors, 
1030 Eighth avenue, Brooklyn, the fore- 
man In chatge of sub-costracting on the 
‘eating, 

ELLINGSON CASE WEARS JURY 


Gir! Hurlo Paper Cup at Hoe Counsel, 
Resanting Insanity Plow 
April §—The triat to 


‘counsel denied rumors that the seventeen” 
‘yeareld girl, who shot and killed her 
mother, Would take the witness etand. 


RUSSIANS LOSE $714,185 SUIT 


‘dupreme Court Refuses Returh of Ine 
‘aurance Company's Deposit = 
‘Aibasz, Aprit t—A Gupreme Court rut! 
the complaint of the 


protect 
the Boviet Government in 1918 confiecated 
‘he asset of the corporation in Mussis the 
Girretors fed to Paris and from there 
made n demand for return of the securities. 


Tha Guparintendent of Ineuraidce retused, 
LIZARD 16,000,000 YEARS OLD 


Gmitnzonlan Institution Seeks to Clabe 
sity Fossil 


Up of tafl to bead aod fe covered with 


W. Y. LOSES AIR MAIL CHIEF 


Cleveland Geto Eastern Division Heads 
quarters and Mangere 


il 


a 


z 
i 
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New Bork Lvening Post 


ALL KURDISTAN IN ARMS 


Ghelk Bald Demands Turks Inetell Ab- 
dul'e Son we Callph 

Londen, April &—~A correspondent of 
Daily Express has penetrated 


Jn the dispute over 


KENZIE ROMAINE 
CUE A LAST FOUND 


Child at Englewood Thought Long- 
Miosing Baby, but Mothor 
Can't tdontify It 


POLICE PRESS NEW INQUIRY « 


‘The mysterious kidnaping aighteen 
months ogo of Lillian MeKenzle appeared 


about tq be solved today only to fall back | 1” 


Anto sts cl4 maze throug the inability of 

the child’ mother t recognize us bers & 

child thought to be the stolen infant, 
Detective Jaced Koudner of the Dfissing 


when be was placed on the (rail of litle 
Mildred Grofe, claimed ae & daughter by 


the detective’ asserted, told 


‘ward admitted It had been adopted August 
BNAG be 

‘Mra, Ella MeKenile, wite of Peter Me- 
Kensie, 125 Weldon atreet. wee 
taken to Englewood by Seudner, but could 
not say the child waa 


‘Keep ‘right 09 with, your, Investigation 
unui you get something micre (angie, 


~ Gottlied inquired the reason. Finally 
In Mareh, 1934, Mre. Grote informer the 
to Engledoow 


ASK RUM APPEAL DISMISSAL 


Counsst for Schooner Seized 21 Miles 
‘at Sen Says Bult Improperly Brought 


rere 


airf wns ber own, Dut alter |, 


HINDENBURG ACCEPTS 
JUNKER NOMINATION; 
GERMANY INA FUROR 


Gurvivors of Old Order Aghast at 
: “Dragging Down" of “Remain- 
Ing Hero of Glorious Past” 


-STRESEMANN LOSES FIGHT; 
PARTY BOLTS TO MARSHAL 


‘War Lender, Noarly 807 Bows to 
Appeal He Alone Can Beat Marx 
Action Called “Frivolity” 


By Arteta Prone 

Rectin, Apsfl #.—Field Marshal Yon in- 
Ganbure waa nominated lodny. for President 
‘9f the German Republic by the National 
Copusrvative Bourgecls loc, 

Wis nomination was forecast several 
hours Detore Ihe Accepled, It! waa koowA 


‘Mectipne of April 20 1¢ asaured of the 
United support of ail the parlles comprising 
the national Boursvola Despite the 

Foreign ¢ Stresemann, 
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for ths wecond and 
Geciatve election April 26 involves far more 
than the question of selecting Von Hin, 
dendure or any one eee fa Dr. Marge 
‘opponent, = 


Btresemann Bought Sway 


Tt tg & atrugsie to determine whether | 
Minister tresemann and als 


the lonallate are to control 
the policies of tbe 
Karl Jarres $e Dr Biresemasn’a candl- 


Forelgn MiniBter wax able to put over his 
man a4 a candidate In the firat election 
sand. tried Geaperately to repeat. Mo in- 
lated the Condecvattves could win with 
tal on the 

But 

arty. 

<60 Toany 

tae 

‘should 

nominatlen, 

88 & member 


‘Lew wathr pressure io blamed by 
Battalion Chist Kenah tor the loss of tho 
trans structure, as bis mea 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1925, 


BURIED ALIVE, SAVES FRIEND 
Gost Miner, Enguifed by Silde, Orders 
‘Hie Halpor to Safety 


‘Mshanoy City, Fa, April &—Itls tot 
Pintaried bey @ fall of rock which held Dios 
delpiecs while a slowly moving mass of 
coat and dirt gradually engulted- nien, 
‘Thomas Kean, «miner, calinly ordered hia 
helper to afety and met death votinch- 

fm coal i 


KOKA KEEPS LONDON AWAKE 
Pittsburgh Jax Too Paint for: Dancing, 


but Auditors Listen Tih Daylight ¢ 


anja, Dut.the strsing came elther too feud 
(F.t09 faintly to allow dancton. 

‘The.frat tunes degen coming tn at 1 
e'elock’ this morning. Several hundred 


tven In London. 
CRIME EXPEAT HELD UP 


Doupnerty, Former N. ¥. Police 
Chist, Viotim in Bow Angelen Theft 


Lea Angolen, April §—Perpetratory of 
4 $20,000 gem “hold-up at the bome of 
Rene Marx. automobile dealer, here are 
‘Ul at Mbecty, George, Dougherty, former 
New York Policp Commissioner and widely 
known writer on erlme prevention, and his 
“Wife, were amoag these listed by pylice as 


victina, 
Mare told pollen, thit (Wo armed men 
olf up bia wife, and Alnselt and four 


events ay ‘were returning from p the~ 
fatre party, In ifr car. 


SAMARITANS FIGHT JEWS 


Clash Ocours os Former Observe Literal 
Rites of Patsoyer an Jorizim 


Chy of Gaioaria, yesterday. 

Mady visllore were attracted, tngluding 

‘sore Some, And 4 fracas occurred. Fosi)t- 

Ig fp naraber ot sab cargatit. Dee 
tho diewubance ars lacking. 
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CAN OF MILK ROUTS BANDITS 


Dalry Store Manager Hurle Missile, 
‘Chasing Pair fo Strevt 
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GUARDSMEN NOT U. S. TROOPS 


Court Rules They Are State Militia and 
Must Pay Pull Railroad Fare 
‘Wesbsegion, April t—Holding that mem 

of the Notions) Quard’ are Biate 
militia and not United Btates troops, the 


BELIEVED CHAPMAN'S EX-WIFE | miss *! thon. 


Lanesater Women Says Ghe Divorced 
‘Man of That Name 11 Years Age 
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FRENCH TO MODIFY 
FORCED LOAN BLS 
DEBATES DEFERRED 


SLIM MAJORITY FORECAST 
“FOR FINANCIAL MEASURES 


‘Anothor Attempt Made to Act First 
on Note Increase While Levy 


parliamentary 
debate on Finance Minister de Monsie's 
measures (o' relleve the flaca) Gimcoities 


ment; represented by Louls, Malvy, are 
making efforts to Induce the Boctaltste 
withdraw thelr proposal, Dut they ween ,(0 
havo little prospect of success, and the 
Boclalists are expected to go on wit (hese 
proposal, not that they Pelleve there te 
thon, Tit 49 sat 


franes, and tor « “forced loan,” 
tng a 10 por cent contribution by eapical. 
"The membera of the Fisance Commitee 


clearly that the Government billa require 
considerable mositieation by the commit: 
fee, nds from thig, tbe conchusloy Je 
Grawn thf debate tn the Chamber i tm~| 
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HUDSON FIRE STATION BURNS. 


‘Two Btored Also Rared In $80,000 Blaze 
SBeven Famille Flee 


homes by the blaxs, which Ie believed to 
ave started in rear of the Ore house. 


BODY OF MAN FOUND OFF S. 1. 


Bolloved That of Another Victim of 
Bisst.on Tugboat 


DDujed es tse cess mallee whe Feat Ben ew 


Fesouerow ‘3 
Daily Gravure 
Wall Street 


will produce its own 


copy of the 
w Hor Koenig 


Five Cents—And Worth [tl 


OF RSS, DEAD === 


Former Hoad of Orthodox Church, 
Driven Out by Reds, Suce 
xcumbs at Moscow 


LED HIS FAITH IN AMERICA 


My avertatee Prove 
‘Maseom, Apri 8—The Most Rev. Dr. 
‘Tiknon, former Patriarch of al) Tussia, 


to | ed of apélna pectoris tn a private how: 


pila) here early today, after an loess of 
three 


Pairlarch ‘Tikhon’a death will be), 


Orthodox, usalan Chureh in the United 


Beale 
‘Tikhon served In- thie couritry from 1498 
until 1906." By his tact and abiity aa ao 
orpanizer he made bie church a power 
othe spiritual lite of Mvaalans fn America, 
Of Momble Parentage 
‘Tikhon, of Baul Hullavin as he was 
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TO FORE ARNS UTS 


Most Powerful Financiers Support 
Policy Which Aims to Curb For= 
olgn Milltaristic Ambitions: 


WO CHECK PUT UPON LEsOING 
ABROAD FOR ECONOMIC USES 


‘While Insurgent Group Rebols, Wall 
‘Stroot Will Go Even Further 
‘Than President Aske 


. DUrPese, 
7h Cotlah Of Wal Street foetaring ware 
te Hx commissions was smashed. 


powertul rowps were 
Talked (0 the polley of denying credite 
for militarlatic purposee— for battleship 
Kortificatiaas, 
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Front page of the Evening Post today. Note the variety and scope of the news 
covered and the authoritative character of the reports. 
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THE EVENING POST OF 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Greater New York is a city of 7,000,000. Man- 
hattan Island alone is made up of 24 districts, each a 
“village” distinctive in population and as a trading 
center. And into this island each day ate poured 
400,000 commuters and 120,000 transient visitors. 
They come to it as to a bazaar, or as to a Mecca. 

How shall a newspaper cover this city? 

No newspaper can be all things to all men. 

No single newspaper can “cover” New York. Each 
must choose its own field. 

The field of Evening Post was chosen for it one 
hundted and twenty-five years ago by Alexander 
Hamilton. The Evening Post of today still holds 
that field. It is the field of those who shape the 
commercial destinies of the city and of those who 
make its culture. 

For after all there is a binding influence which 
holds these 24 Manhattan “villages” together, which 
maintains this bazaar and makes New York worthy 
to be the American Mecca. 

That influence is commerce. 

The business decisions of America are made by 
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about a half million persons—the owners and exec- 
utives of banks, factories, railways and great com- 
mercial institutions. Of this half million;more than 
68,000 ate in New York City. Of all the nation’s 
more important business owners and executives, New 
York has 13.4 per cent. It has three times as many 
as Chicago, four times as many as Philadelphia. 

These men who make decisions are the men who 
make New York. 

And it is they who make the New York Evening 
Post. 

You will see few copies of the Evening Post in 
Hell’s Kitchen. But you will find many on the 
stands in the railway stations and in the corridors of 
the great business buildings. In banks you will 
find the Evening Post on almost every desk. Each 
evening you see it held wide open before the easy 
chairs in clubs and hotel lobbies. On the commut- 
ing trains you see few Evening Posts in the smokers, 
but many in the club cars. 

A newspaper is a daily guide to the characters and 
intelligence of those who read it and a daily index 
of their interests and doings. 

The commercial and financial news in the Eve- 
ning Post of today has the same meaning that it had 
in the day of Alexander Hamilton. It means that 
this paper is alive to the needs of the minds which 
make New York, and alert to report every fact or 
trend which bears upon their activities. 
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This seventeen-story building, now under construction on West Street, will be 
the new home of the Evening Post. It will be ready in May, 1926. 
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Section of business offices planned for the new Evening Post building. 


The accuracy of stock market reports is an ex- 
ample. These reports are printed within a few 
minutes of the closing of the exchanges. Ina single 
week there are more than 10,000 opportunities for 
error. Ina recent week the Evening Post made in 
all editions only 138 errors as against 280 errors in 
the reports of its principal competitor. The aver- 
age number of errors in the Wall Street edition is 
only 15 a day and many of these ate corrected in 
later editions. 

Commercial news comes to the Evening Post from 
special correspondents in every important city in 
America, Great Britain and Europe, and in every 
branch of trade, finance and industry. 
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The news room and editorial offices will be on the same floor as the com- 
posing room. 


Its Washington dispatches come from notable and 
experienced observers and writers, and its domestic 
news service is widespread and alert. 


In many columns every day ate carried the re- 
ports of an extraordinary chain of foreign corres- 
pondents which links all the capitals of the world. 
Among these is M. Raymond Poincaré, formerly 
premier of France. This page of the Evening Post 
is writing in daily chapters the great serial story of 
the political and economic progress which shapes 
the course of American business. 


The same high standard is set in departments 
touching books, the drama and the other arts. For 
example, Mr. Ernest Newman, the most distinguished 
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British critic of music, was brought to New York 
by the Evening Post to comment, as “guest critic,” 
upon the daily musical events of the past season. 

Since its purchase by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the 
Evening Post has made such advances in circulation 
and advertising that it has already outgrown its 
present home. 

Work has been started on a new plant. 

A 17-story structure is being erected on West Street, 
near the Battery and overlooking the North River. 
In this building will be housed a modern plant, with 
the best facilities in the country for newspaper pub- 
lishing, and with room for great expansion. 

The site, covering half an acre, fronts on three 
streets. It offers an amount of light and air rarely 
found in lower New York. It is accessible, and 
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Press room layout for the new Evening Post building. 
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Close to the transit lines, the Stock Exchange and 

Curb Market and to the great commercial districts. 
The lower floors will be occupied by the plant and 

staff of the paper, and the upper floors will be leased 


to tenants. 


Separate caissons, driven far down to solid rock, 
will support the batteries of presses on the street 
level, so that the upper floors of the building will be 
entirely free from vibration. 

The building will be ready May 1, 1926. 

Thus the Evening Post will begin the second 
quarter of its second century in a home worthy of 
its historic past and adequate for the greater growth 
of the future. 
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The Beck Engraving Company 
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